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THE 


RESOLUTIONS 


OF THE FIRST MEETING OF THE 


Friends to the Liberty of the Preſs. 


. 


Free Maſon's Tavern, December 23. 


Ar a General Meeting of the Friends of the Freedom 
of the Preſs, convened this day by public advertiſement, 
GRAND NokL EpwarDs, Eſq. M. P. in the Chair, 
Unanimouſly Reſolved, 
1ſt. That the Liberty of the Preſs is a right inſepa- 
rable from the Principles of a free government, and eſſen- 
tial to the ſecurity of the Britiſh conſtitution. 
zd. That this liberty conſiſts in the free diſcuſſion and 
examination of the principles of civil Government, and 
of all matters of public opinion, 


30. That 
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zd. That no writing ought to be conſidered as a public 
libel, and made the ſubject of criminal proſecution, unleſs 
ſuch writing ſhall appear to be publiſhed with a deſign 
to exite the People to reſiſt the Civil Magiſtrate, or ob- 
ſtruct the execution of the exiſting laws. 
4th. That ſuch publications may become proper objects 
of proſecution, and that the Exegutive Government is 
entruſted with powers amply ſufficient for that purpoſe. 


5th. That we have therefore ſeen with uneaſineſs and 
alarm the formation of certain ſocieties, which, under 
the pretence of ſupporting the executive magiſtrate, and 
defending the Government againſt ſedition, have held out 
general terrors againſt the circulation of writings, which, 
without deſcribing them, they term ſtditious; and entered 
into ſubſcriptions for the maintenance of proſecutions 
againſt them ; a proceeding doubtful as to its legality, 
unconſtitutional in its principle, oppreſſive in its operation, 

and deſtructive of the Liberty of the Preſs. 
6th. Thatſuch aſſociations have appeared to us the more 
exceptionable from an attentive obſervation of their pro- 
ceedings. Whilſt mutually binding and engaging them- 
ſelves to enforce the execution of the laws againſt ſeditious 
libels, they have themſelves produced and circulated. publi- 
cations, containing doctrines long ſince exploded, and 
which, it admitted, would prove the Revolution to be an | 
act of rebellion, and the title of the reigning Family to the 
throne of theſe kingdoms to be founded in uſurpation and 

injuſtice. 

7th. That a ſyſtem of jealouſy and arbitrary coercion 
of 
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of the people have been at all times — to the ſta- 
2 of the Engliſh Government. 

8th. That anxious to preſerve the publice peace as con- 
nected with public Liberty, this Meeting conſiders it as an 
indiſpenſible duty to warn their fellow ſubjects againſt all 
proceedings which appear to be inconſiſtent with either, 
on whatever pretext they may be grounded. We are therefore 
determined to oppoſe, to the utmoſt of our power, every 
attempt to prejudice any part of the Conſtitution, to main- 
tain that which appears to be its beſt ſecurity, the Free- 
dom of the Preſs ; and to uſe our endeavours to counter- 
act the effect of meaſures which ſeem calculated to ſup- 
preſs thoſe liberal ſentiments, and that manly freedom of 
diſcuſſion, which form the life and ſoul of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution. 

gth. That the thanks of this Meeting are particularly 
due to the Hon. Thomas Erſkine, for his Conftitutional 
Defence of the Freedom of Opinion and the Liberty of 
the Preſs ina late Trial; a Defence in which he diſplayed 
ability, independence, zeal, eloquence, never ſurpaſſed on 
any former occaſion at the Engliſh Bar, though that 
Defence was made under circumſtances of ſuch peculiar 
difficulty and embarraſſment, as required his determined 
ſpirit and unſhaken fortitude to overcome, and though he 
had to encounter every prejudice which art and induſtry 
could excite, 


By Order of the Meeting. 
(Signed) 
GERARD NOEL EDWARDS. 


Chairman. 
Reſolved, 
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| Reſolved, | 
- "That the thanks ofthis Mecing be gent th 
Chairman, for his fair, honourable, and impartial 
duct. 
Ived, 
Thar is Mening do now jun ul Sauk th 


Ih of Jannaryment, | 


DE- 
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DECLARATION 


OF THE FRIENDS 


TO THE 


Liberty of the Preſs, 


At their Second Meeting, January 22, 1793. 


——ñ! _ 


Ms. ERSKINE, who preſided, ſaid that though he 
did not care for calumny and miſrepreſentation, as far as 
it affected himſelf perſonally, which he took it for granted 
was the caſe with every Gentleman preſent ; yet, as far 
as it affected the great object for which they were aſſembled 
it, was of the greateſt importance to the Public : that he 
ſhould, therefore, to render miſrepreſentation utterly 
impoſlible, read what he had to ſay from a paper, which he 
had written. 
Mr. ExsKIxE then read the following Paper: 
« The peculiar excellence of the Engliſh Conſtitution, 
in which indeed the value of every Government may be 
| ſummed ' 
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ſummed up, is, that it creates an equal rule of action for 
the whole Nation, and an 3 IM adminiſtration of 2 
under it. 89 ——ů—— 8 

« From theſe maſter es reſults — happy, un- 
ſuſpecting, and unſuſpected freedom, which for ages has 


diſtinguiſhed Society in England, and which has united 
Englifhmen in an "eehuſtaſin for their Country, and a re- 


G verence for their Laws. 
I « To maintain this fearleſs tranquillity of human life, 
the prime bleſſing of Social Union, the power of accuſation 
was not given to uninjured individuals, much leſs to volun- 
\ tary, undefined, unauthoriſed Aſſociations of Men, acting ; 
without reſponſibility, and open to itregular and private 
motives of action; but was conferred upon the Supreme 
Executive Magiſtrate, as more likely to look down upon 
the Mafs of the Community with an unimpaſſioned eye; 
OY and even that wiſely placed truſt, guarded and bridled by 
'* + the perſonal reſponſibility of thoſe Officers by which the 
Crown is obliged to exerciſe its authority, and in the 
higher order of crimes, (which on principle ſhould extend 
to all,) guarded once again by the office of the Grand Jury, 
interpoſed as a ſhield between the People and the very 
Laws enacted by themſelves. 

„ Theſe admirable proviſions appear to be founded in a 
deep acquaintance with the principles of Society, and to 
be attended with the moſt important benefits to the Public; 
becauſe, tempered again, and finally with the Trial by the 
Country, they enable the Engliſh Conſtitution to ratify 
the exiſtence of a flrong, hereditary, executive Govern- 
ment, conſiſlently with the ſecurity of popular freedom. 

“ By this arrangement of the Royal Prerogative. of 
Accuſation, ſo reſtrained and mitigated in its courſe, the 
Crown 
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Crown becomes an object of wholeſome, but not danger- 
ous jealouſly ; which, while it prevents it from overſtep- 
ping its Conſtitutional limits, endears the People to one 
another from a ſenſe of the neceſſity of union amongſt 
themſelves, for the preſervation of their privileges againft 
a power dangerous to remove, but equally dangerous to 
exiſt, unobſerved and unbalanced: - 

„ Under this ſyſtem, making allowance for the vices 
and errors inſeparable from humanity, State accuſations, 
in modern times, though ſometimes erroneous, have not 
often been raſh or malevolent, and the Criminal under 
the weight of the firm hand of Juſtice has heen ſupported . 
by the indulgent fraternal Tribunal of his Country. 

% But under the circumſtances which aſſemble us to- 
gether, all theſe proviſions appear to be endangered. 

«© A ſudden alarm has been (ſpread through the Kingdom 
by the Miniſters of the Crown, of imminent danger to the 
Conſtitution, and to all Order and Government. The 
Nation has been repreſented to be fermenting into Sedition 
and Inſurrection, through the dangerous Aſſociations and 
Writings of diſaffected and alienated ſubjects; and under 
the preſſure of this perilous conjuncture the Parliament 
has been ſuddenly aflembled, and the Militia embodied, 

4 "The exiſtence or extent of theſe evils ſince they have 
been ſanctioned, though not aſcertained by the authority 
of Parliament when aſſembled, we have not upon the pre- 
ſent occaſion aflembled to debate. But we may, without 
Sedition, congratulate our Fellow-ſubjefts, that our 
Miniſters had the vigilance to detect thoſe numerous and 
bloody Inſurrections, which otherwiſe might have ſecreted 


themſelues, and paſſed unknown and undiſcovered ; and that 
| B without 
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without the puniſhment of a ſingle individual, for any 
Overt AQ of Treaſon, the People have recovered all that 
tranquillity and reſpect for the Laws which they appeared 
to us to have equally poſſeſſed at the time when the alarm 


burſt forth, 
That large claſſes of the Community ſhould never- 


theleſs give faith to the aſſertions and acts of a reſponſible - 


Government, is neither to be wondered at nor diſapprov- 
ed, When the Engliſh Conſtitution is authoritatively 
repreſented to be in danger, we rejoice in the enthuſiaſm 
of Engliſhmen to ſupport it. When that danger is fur- 


ther repreſented to have been cauſed or increaſed by the cir- 


culation of treaſonable and ſeditious Writings, we acknow- 
ledge that it is the duty of every good Citizen in his proper 
ſphere, and by proper means to diſcountenance them, and 
nothing is further from the intention of this Meeting than 
to hold up to public diſapprobation ſuch individuals, as 
from honeſt motives, have joined Aſſociations even though 
they may in their zeal have ſhot beyond that line of exer- 
tion which we (miſtakenly, perhaps, but conſcientiouſly) 
conceive to be the ſafe limitation of affiſtance to Executive 
Government by Private Men, 

« We aſſemble neither to reprehend, nor to dictate to 
others, but from a principle of public duty to enter our 
ſolemn proteſt againſt the propriety or juſtice of thoſe Aſ- 
ſociations, which by the contagion of example are ſpread- 
ng faſt over England, ſupported by the Subſcriptions of 
opulent men for the avowed object of ſuppreſſing and pro- 

ſecutingWritings : more eſpecially when accompanied with 
rewards to Informers; and above all, when theſe rewards 


are extended {of which there are inſtances), to queſtion and 
| 0 
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to puniſh opinions delivered even in the private inter- 
courſes of domeſtic life ; unmixed with any act or mani- 
feſted intention againſt the authority of the Laws, 

« We refrained at our former Meeting from pronounc- 
ing theſe proceedings to be illegal and puniſhable, becauſe 
we muſt receive the rule from our Statutes and Precedents 
of Law, which are ſilent on the ſubject ; but we conſider 
them to be doubtful in law, and unconſtitutional in prin- 
ciple from the whole Theory, and all the analogies of 
Engliſh Juſtice. 

In the firſt place, we object to them as wholly unne- 
ceſſary; and we give this objection precedence, becauſe 
there ought to be a viſible neceſſity or expediency to vin- 
dicate every innovation in the mode of adminiſtering the 
Laws. Suppoſing then the conjuncture to be what it is 
by authority repreſented, the Crown is poſleſſed of the 
molt ample powers for the adminiſtration of ſpeedy and 
univerſal Juſtice, 

* If the ordinary Sittings of the Courts are found at 

any time to be inſufficient for the accompliſhment of their 
juriſdictions, or if even a ſalutary terror is to be inſpired 
for the general ſecurity, the King may appoint Special 
Commiſſions for the Trial of Offenders. 
If the Revenue devoted to the ordinary purpoſes of 
Criminal Juſtice ſhould be found inſufficient for an unu- 
ſual Expenditure, Parliament is ever at hand to ſupply the 
means; and no Parliament can be ſuppoſed to refule, or 
the People be ſuſpected to murmur at ſo neceſſary an ex- 
pence. | 

« If information alſo became neceflary for the diſcovery 
and conviction of offenders, the Crown may at any time, 
dy its authority, ſet even Informers in motion. 


B 2 « But 
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cc But under all this awful proceſs, Public Freedomwould 
ſtill be ſecured, while the Public Safety was maintained. 
The Crown ſtill acting by its Officers, would continue 
to be reſponſible for the exerciſe of its authority ; and the 
Community ftill bound together by a common intereſt, 
and cemented by the undiſturbed affections and confidences 
of private life, would be ſound and pure for the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice. 
This we maintain and publiſh to be the Genius of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution, as it regards the Criminal Law. 
e But when without any State neceflity, or requiſition 
from the Crown, or Parliament of the Kingdom, bodies 
of men voluntarily intrude themſelves into a fort of part- 
nerſhip of authority with the Executive Power; and 
when, from the univerſal and admitted intereſt of the whole 
Nation, in the object or pretexts of ſuch Aſſociations, the 
People (if they continue to ſpread as they have done) 
may be ſaid to be in a manner repreſented by them, where 
is the accuſed to find juſtice amongſt, his Peers, when ar- 
raigned by ſuch combinations? Where is the boaſted 
Trial by the Country, if the Country is thus to become 
Informer and Acculer ? | 

4 Where is the cautious diſtruſt of accuſation, if the 
Grand Jury may themſelves {or ſome of them) have in- 
formed againſt the object of it, brought in the very Bill 
which they are to find, and ſubſcribed for the proſecution 
of it? 8 

« Where in the end is the mild, complacent, relenting 
countenance of the Jury for Trial that laſt conſolation 


which the humanity of England never denied even to 


men taken in arms againſt her Laws, if the Pannel is to 
come reeking from Veſtry-rooms, where they have been 
liſtening 
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liſtening to harangues concerning the · abſolute neceſſity 
of extinguiſhing the very crimes and the criminals, which 
they are to decide upon in judgment, and to condemn by 
their verdicts? | 
<« Butif theſe proceedings muſt thus ee taint the 
adminiftration of Juſtice, even in the Superior Courts, where 
the Judges, from their independence, their ſuperior learn- 
ing, and their further removal from common life, may be 
argued to be likely to affilt Juries in the due diſcharge of 
their Office hat muſt be the condition of the Courts 
of Quarter Seſſions, whoſe juriſdictions over theſe offences 
are co-ordinate— where the Judges are the very Gentle- 
men who lead thofe Aſſociations in every County and 
City in the Kingdom, and where the Jurors are either 
their tenants and dependents, or their neighbours in the 
country, juſtly looking up to them with confidence and 
affection, as their friends and protectors in the direction 
of their affairs ? Is this a trial by an Engliſh Court and 
Jury? It would be infinitely more manly, and leſs inju- 
rious to the accuſed, to condemn him at once without 
a hearing, than to mock him with- the empty fortns of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, when the ſubſtance and n of 
it are deſtroyed. 

<< By theſe obſervations we mean no difreſpe& to the 
Magiſtracies of our Country. But the beſt men may in- 
advertently place themſelves in ſituations abſolutely in- 
compatible with their duties. Our natures are Human, and 
we err when we confider them as Divine. 

«© Theſe incongruities arifing from this rage of popular 
accuſation, or even of declared popular fupport to accuſa- 
tions * from the Crown, are not our original 
obſerva- 
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obſervations. We are led to them by the analogies and in- 
ſtitutions of the law itſelf, 

On this principle, Criminals impeached, not by the 
People heated with a ſenſe of individual danger, and per- 
fonally mixing themſelves with the charge and the evi” 
dence, but, impeached by the Houſe of Commons re- 
preſenting them, are tried, from the neceſſity of the caſe, 
by the Lords, and not by the Country. This anomaly of 
juſtice aroſe from the humanity and wiſdom of our an- 
ceſtors. They thought, that when the complaint pro- 
ceeded not from the Crown, whoſe acts the people are 
accuſſomed to watch with jealouſy, but from the popular 
branch of the Government, which they lean towards with 
favour, it was more ſubſtantial juſtice to the meaneſt 
man in England, to ſend him for trial before the Lords, 
though conneRed with him by no common intereſt ; but, 
on the contrary, divided by a ſeparate one, that to truſt 
him to a Jury of his Equals, when the people from which 
it muſt be taken was even in theory connected with the 
proſecution, though totally unacquainted, in fact, with te 
cauſe, or with its object. 

We appeal with confidence to the reaſon of the Pub 
lic, whether theſe principles do not apply, by the cloſeſt 
analogy to the proceedings which we aſſemble to diſap- 


prove. For as criminal juriſdictions are local, the offence 
muſt be tried in the country, and frequently in the very 


town where it is charged to be commited ; and thus the 
accuſed muſt not only ſtand before a Court infected by a 
general prejudice, but in a manner diſqualified by @ pointed 


and particular paſſion, and intereſt. 


We bave further to remark, that theſe objections to 
popular 
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popular aſſociations or the proſecution of crimes, apply 
with double force when directed againſt the Preſe, than 
againſt any other objects of criminal which can be 
deſcribed or imagined. 

« Aſſociations to proſecute offences againſt the Game 
Laws, or frauds againſt tradeſmen (which we ſelect as fa- 
miliar inſtances) though we do not vindicate them, never- 
theleſs diſtinctly deſcribe their objects, and in ſuppreſſing il- 
gal conduct, have no immediate tendency to deter from 
the exerciſe of rights which are legal, and in which the 
Public have adeep and important intereſt. : 

« No unqualified perſon can ſhoot or ſel] a Hare, or a 
Partridge, as long as a monoply in Game is ſuffered to 
continue, without knowing that he tranſgreſſes the Law; 
and there can be no difference of judgment upon the ex- 
iſtence, extent, or conſequence of the offence. The trial 
is of a mere fact. By ſuch Aſſociations, therefore, the Pub- 
lic cannot be ſtated to ſuffer further than it always ſuffers 
by an oppreſſive ſyſtem of Penal Law, and by every de- 
parture from the due courſe of adminſtering it. 

„In the fame manner, when a Swindler obtains goods 
on falſe pretences, he cannot have done ſo from error, the 
act is deciſive of the intention; the Law defines the crime 
with poſitive preciſion; and the trial js in this caſe there - 
fore only the inveſtigation of a fact; and in holding out 
terrors to Swindlers, honeſt men are in no danger, nor 
does the Public ſuffer further than we have above ad- 


verted to. 
«© Theſe Aſſociations beſides, from their very natures, 
cannot be ſo univerſal, as to diſqualify the country at large 


by prejudice or intereſt from the Office of Trial. They 
are 
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are bottomed beſides, particularly the laft {which is a moſt 
material diſtinction) upon crimes, the perpetration of 
which are injurious to individuals as ſuch, and which each 
mdividual in his own perſonal right might legally pro- 
ſecute. Whereas we aſſemble to object to the popular 
proſecution of thoſe public offences which the Crown, 
if they exiſt, is bound in duty to proſecute by the At- 
torney General, where no individual can count upon a 
perſonal injury ; and where the perſonal intereſt of the 
ſubject is only as a Member of that Public, which is com- 
mitted to the care of the Executive Authority of the 
Country. | 
* The Preſs, therefore, as it is to be affected by Aſſo- 
cĩations of individuals to fetter its general freedom, wholly 
xnconnetted with any attack upon private charatter, is a very 
different conſideration ; for if the nation is to be combined 
to ſuppreſs writings, without further deſcribing what thoſe 
writings are, than by the general denomination— ſeditious; 
and if the exertions of theſe combinations are not even to 
be confined to ſuppreſs and puniſh the circulation of books, 
already condemned by the judgments of Courts, but are 
to extend to whatever does not happen to fall in with their 
private judgments :—if every writing is to be proſecuted 
which they may not have the ſenſe to underſtand, or the 
virtue to practiſe:.— if no man is to write but upon their 
prineiples, nor can read with fafety except what they have 
written, leaſt he ſhould accidentally talk of what he has 
read; — no man will venture either to write or to ſpeak 
upon the topics of Government or its Adminiſtration—a 
freedom which has ever been acknowledged by our grea- 


teſt ſtateſmen and lawyers to be the principal ſafeguard of 
that 
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that Conſtitution, which Hberty of thought originally 
created, and which a Free Presg for its circulation gra- 
dually brought to maturity. 

« We will therefore maintain and aſſert by all legal 
means this ſacred and eſſential privilege, the. Parent and 
Guardian of every other. We will maintain and aſſert 
the right of inſtructing our fellow- ſubjects by every ſin- 
cere and conſcientious communication which may pro- 
mote the the public happineſs; and while we render obe- 
dience to Government and to Law, we will remember at 
the ſame time, that as they exiſt by the People's conſent, 
and for the People's benefit, they have a right to examine 
their principles, to watch over their due execution, and to 
preſerve the beautiful ſtructure of their Conſtitution, by 
pointing out as they ariſe, thoſe defects and corruptions 
which the hand of Time never fails to ſpread over the 
wiſeſt of human inſtitutions. 

« Tf in the legal and peaceable aſſertion of this Freedom 
we ſhall be calumniated and perſecuted, we muſt be con- 
tented to ſuffer in the cauſe of Freedom, as our father's 


before us have ſuffered ; but we will, like our father's, 
alſo perſevere until we prevail. 


« Let us, however, reccollect with ſatisfaction, that 
the Law as it ſtands at this very moment, (thanks to our 
illuſtrious patriot, Mr. Fox,) is amply ſufficient for the 
protection of the Preſs,” if the Country will be but true to 
itſelf, The extent of the genuine Liberty of the Preſs 
on general ſubjects, and the boundaries which ſeparate 
them from licentiouſneſs, the Engliſh Law has wiſely not 
attempted to define ; they are, indeed, in their nature un- 
definable; and it is the office of the Jury alone, taken 
e from 
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from the County in each particular inſtance, to aſcertain ' 
them, and the truſt of the Crown, where no individual is 
ſlandered, to ſelect the inſtances for trial by its Miniſters, 
reſponſible to Parliament. 

« This ſyſtem appears to us amply to ſecure the govern- 
ment, while it equally protects the Subject; but if this 
ſelection is to be transferred to ſelf-conſtituted Aſſemblies 
of men, agitated by a zeal, however honeſt the Preſs 
muſt be broken up, and individuals muſt purchaſe their 
ſafety by ignorance and ſilence. 

In ſuch a ſtate, we admit that the other Liberties, which 


we enjoy under the Laws, might nevertheleſs continue as 


long as Government might happen to be juſtly adminiſ- 
tered ; but ſhould corruption or ambition ever direct their 
efforts againſt them, the Nation would be ſurpriſed and 
enſlaved—-ſurpriſed by the loſs of their wakeful Sentinels, 
whom they had ſhot for only being at their poſts, and en- 
ſlaved from the loſs of their armour, which their adverſa- 
ry, under the pretence of a Treaty, had cajoled them to 
throw away. | 

« But theſe evils become not only greater, but abſo- 
lutely intolerable, when extended to the ſtimulation of 
Spies to ſtab domeſtic peace, to watch for the innocent 
in the hours devoted to convivial happineſs, and to diſturb 
the ſweet repoſe of private life upon the boſom of friend- 
ſhip and truth. 

It is juſtly obſerved by the celebrated Juige Forſter, 
that words are tranſitory and fleeting, eafily forgotten, 
and ſubjeR to miſtaken interpretations: their very exiſtence 
at. all, and their criminality, as depending upon context, 


Infor- 


or ſequel, or occaſion all is to reft on the oaths of fiited 
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Informers. Is this in the end of the 18th century to be 
the condition of our cheerful country? Are theſe to be 
our chains? And are we, after we have broken them on 
the heads of tyrants in former ages, to fit down to forge 
them again for ourſelves, and to faſten them on one 
another ? 

„Our laſt, and not the leaſt objection to popular ac- 
cuſation, is the love we bear to the Government of Eng- 
land, and our with that its functions may be perpetual : it 
being our opinion, as expreſſed in our Seventh Reſolution, 


at our former Meeting. 

© That a ſyſtem of Jealouſy and arbitrary coercion of the People has 
* been at all times dangerous to the flability of the Engliſh Govern- 
„ ment. 


« For the truth of which we appeal to Human Nature 
in general, to the characteriſtic of Engliſhmen in parti- 
cular, and to the hiſtory of the Country. 

In the career of ſuch a ſyſtem of combination, we 
foreſce nothing but oppreſſion ; and when its force is 
extinguiſhed, nothing but diſcontent, diſobedience, and 
miſrule. 

« If Government permits or countenances this diſtri- 
bution of its Executive Powers, how is it to reſume them 
ſhould opinions change, and run the other way ? From 
the artifices and ambition of deſigning men, the beſt 
Governments may, for a ſeaſon, be unpopular, as we 
know from experience, that the very worſt may triumph 
for a while by impoſture. Should ſuch a change of opinion 
arrive, as in the nature of things it muſt, the Adminiſtra- 


tion of Government and Juſtice will be diſtracted and 
C 2 weakened 
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weakened, It will be in vain to inculcate that ſubjects 
may perſecute one another by combination, but that they | 
muſt not combine for their common defence. And as in 
this unnatural tide of flood, no man may expect to be 
acquitted, however he may love his Country; ſo in the 
ebb of the ſame tide, equally unnaturual, it may be difficult 
to bring to conviction even thoſe who may be plotting its 
deſtruction. Againſt both theſe departures, from the 
even and uſual courſe of juſtice, and all their conſequences, 
we equally, and with an impartial ſpirit proteſt, 

« When we conſider the great proportion of the 
Community, that has already ha/tily ſanctioned the pro- 
ceedings which we diſſent from, the great Authority that 
countenances them, the powerful influence which ſup- 
ports them, and the mighty revenue raiſed upon the people, 


which through various channels rewards many of thoſe 


who lead the reſt, the difficulties which this Addreſs has to 
encounter; and judging of man from his nature and his 


| hiſtory, we expect no immediate ſucceſs from our inter- 


poſition. But we believe that the ſeaſon of reflection is 
not far diſtant, when this bumble effort for the Public will 
be remembered, and its authors be vindicated by the 
People of Great Britain.” 


9 oe Hams THOMAS ERSKINE. 

(Mr. Ensxixz, who had been frequently interrupted by 

the loudeft applauſe, concluded with the moſt joyful and un- 

bounded acclamations of the whale company, who unanimouſly 

requefled him to fign the Declaration, to which be immedi. 
ately conſented. 
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Mr. REEVES, CnairMan of the Aſſoeiation 
for preſerving Liberty and Property. 


By THOMAS LAW, Eſq. One of the Com- 
mittee of that Society. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I Fxzx it incumbent upon me to aſfign to you the rea- 
ſons which have influenced me to abſent myſelf from the 
Sub-committee of Correſpondence z and in explanation 
of my conduct, I ſhall briefly recapitulate my motives 
for firſt uniting with your Aſſociation, as well as my 
proceedings as a Member of the enlarged Committee. 
I had juſt obtained ſecurity of property to the natives 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Benares, by a fixation of land- 


tax, 
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tax, and an abolition of all internal impoſitions, or to 
uſe the words of authority, A new Conftitution had 
been announced to many millions of the Aſiatic ſubjects of 
«© Great Britain,” and I was rejoicing in this happy 
iſſue of my exertions, when I peruſed your advertiſe- 
ment, wherein you avowed yourſelves to be private 
te men unconnetted with any party or deſcription of per- 
« ſons at home, taking no concern in the flruggles at this 
« moment making abroad, but moſt ſeriouſly anxious to 
& preſerve the true liberty and unexampled proſperity we 
% happily enjoy in this kingdom.” My heart immedi- 
ately informed me that I could zealouſly and firmly 
co-operate in ſuch a cauſe, and with ſuch independency, 
and I accordingly ſubſcribed my name. 

Upon the. firſt day that I became a member of the 
above-mentioned Committee, when the ſuppreſſion of 
inflammatory publications was introduced as our pri- 
mary object, 1 recommended, as a previous meaſure, 
the counterafion of their effects by cheap pamphlets, 
and gave the purport of the following extract from an 
Act of the Aſſembly of Virginia to corroborate my ar- 
gument :—*< That it is time enough for the rightful pur- 
% poſes of civil Government, for its officers to interfere 
% when principles break out into overt acts againſt peace 


„ and goed order, and that TRUTH tis great and will 


& prevail, if left to herſelf, that ſhe is the proper and 
« ſufficient" antagoniſt to ERROR, and has nothing to 
« fear from the conflict, unleſs by human interpoſition «:/- 
% armed of her natural weapons, free argument and de- 
« bate; Errors ceaſing to be dangerous, when it is per- 


„ mitted freely to contradiet them.” 
| The 
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The Gentlemen of the Committee approved of my 
conduct, and I had the pleaſure to fee mildneſs the fea- 
ture of our deliberations that day ; but ſhortly after 
this, perceiving with regret, a deviation from your 
original profeſſion, “ to take no concern in the flruggles 
% abroad,” | felt myſelf compelled to deliver the fol- 
lowing opinion in writing: 

« When I had the honour to receive a Letter from 
<<, the Secretary of this Society, I replied, That with- 
e out adverting 50 the politics of other countries, I ſhould 
„be happy to co-operate for. preſerving liberty and pro- 
« perty againſt Republicans and Levellers in my own. 

I conceived it to be the expreſs intention of the 
c enlarged Committee to counteract by cheap publi- 
« cations, the delufive doctrines of ſeditious libellers ; 
IJ uſed the language of moderation the firſt day, and 
% had the ſatisfaction to be elected, by ſtrangers to 
« me, for one of the Sub-Committee; but, as we 
« have lately introduced animadverſions upon the 
« French, I feel it incumbent upon me to diſſent there- 
© from. 


& We are looked up to as the germ of other Aſſo- 
« ciations, and it is not our duty, I truſt, to revive 
« national antipathies, which have ſo long diſtracted 
France and Great Britain: the ſituation of the old 
« government of France bears no analogy to that of 
« Great Britain; we have not a Baſtile to deſtroy— 
<6 wwe have not a trial by jury to eſtabliſh—the people of 
« Great Britain are, I hope, conſcious of the bleſſings 
< of a free government, and are aware how very little 


&« they 
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e they have te gain, and how very much to loſe by any 
& Revolution. 

c If any emiſſaries are attempting to alienate the at- 
4 tachment of his Majeſty's ſubjects in this country, I 
« yill cordially unite in their detection and apprehen- 
<« henſion; but I cannot coincide with the Gentlemen 
& of this Committee, in cenſuring the conduct of any 
« other Government, let it be ever ſo erroneous, or in 
« accuſing it of trying to ſubvert our Conſtitution, as 
te it may complain to our Government of ſuch attacks, 
<c and call upon us for proof. 

« move therefore that all our reafonings and that 
« all our exertions, ſhall be directed againſt falſe doc- 
« trines, and againſt all ſeditious words, writings, 
« and actions whatſeever, and by whomſoever, and 
& that we do not introduce the French, unleſs to ſhew 
« that their arguments and meaſures cannot be applied 
« to us.” (Signed, ) | 

T.L. 


Upon this occaſion I was gratified by ſeeing the 
Committee eraſe thoſe animadverſions which they had 
previouſly reſolved upon, becauſe deliberation ſhewed 
them to be unfounded. 

The moderation of our meaſures for a few days after- 
wards afforded me the ſincereſt ſatisfaction, but I felt 
equal ſurpriſe and regret, when the following proceed- 
ings took place upon the 11th inſtant. 

„A Committee of Correſpondence to be nominated, te 
c confift of five members. 

cc 15 
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'© 1ft, This Committee may do immediately whatever is 
« ſuggefied by letters, or prepare for the General Com- 
« mittee. 

&« 2dly, To apply to Government to direct the Solicitor 
« of the Treaſury to attend to the ſuggeſtions of this So- 
4 ciety, This to be done by the Chairman with the At- 
© torney-General.” 

Having been preſent when anonymous letters were 
received, darkly accuſing ſome of the firſt characters 
in this kingdom, and even his Majefty's officers, which 
when conveyed to government muſt neceſſarily excite 
alarm and diſtruſt, and conſidering that individuals, how- 
ever innocent, had no means of refuting clandeſtine ca- 
lumnies, I propoſed < That the Committee of Five be 
directed to burn all anonymous letters accuſing in- 
« dividuals,” but this propoſition was ſuppreſſed by 
carrying the previous queſtion againft it. 

As I deemed myſelf reſponſible for my conduct to the 
Aſſociation at large, I requeſted the Preſident to record 
the above proceeding, but he refuſed ; I next tated to 
the Committee that © ſince every motion and every vot- 
* ing formed part of our proceedings, I hoped the fore- 
« going would be entered,” but, it being put to the 
vote, it was negatived. 

In this predicament I am neceſſitated to enumerate 
theſe particulars in this letter, that reference may be had 
to it, ſhould any one attribute inconſiſtency to me, or 
charge me with a dereliction of principle. I am ſincere- 
ly attached to my Sovereign and the Conſtitution of 
this Government, and I am ready to aſſiſt in bringing 

D any 
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. any traitor to puniſhment ; but I ſhould condemn my- 


ſelf as a falſe friend to all, if I acted in any meaſure 
which tended in my opinion to fruſtrate the intention 
of its promoters, and to alienate public affection. 

I have aſked myſelf, * Whether I. ſhould de unto others, 
as I would they ſhould do unte me,” by admitting and per- 
uſing anonymous letters? Whether confidence, that 
band of harmony in ſociety, muſt not be broken by ſuch 
a meaſure? Whether ſuſpicion has not cauſed horrid 
aſſaſſinations and convulſions ?— Whether any kind of 

inquiſitorial body does not irritate to commotions ? In 
ſhort, my conſcience has admoniſhed me, that my love 
of my country, and my deſire of its tranquillity, all pro- 


hibit concealment. 


It will be urged, that it is not neceſſary to act upon 
the information of nameleſs writers ; why then, I aſk, 
fha!l we wound our minds with baleful impreſſions, by 
peruſing theſe letters? And why let men be ſunk in 
eſtimation, whom we might otherwiſe admire ?—The 
accuſed, and the perſon receiving the accuſation, are 
beth injured by an anonymous letter, if any impreſſion is 
made by it; every tribunal in this country requires 
the impeacher to confront the perſon arraigned, without 
which we could not boaſt that we lived “ rara”” tem- 
porum felicitate ubi licet ſentire quod velis et dicere quod 
ſentias ; but why do I expatiate on this head, I truſt 
that you cannot but approve the principle which deter- 
mines me to abſent myſelf, however falſely delicate you 
may conſider this determination. 

I will chearfully attend the enlarged Committee, 
whenever ſummoned ; and permit me to add, that if 
any 
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any treaſonable plots exiſted to my knowledge, which 
required peculiar efforts, I ſhould never withdraw myſelf 
from any ſituation, however irkſome, dangerous ar 
even opprobrious, wherein I could be of the leaſt ſervice ' 
to my country. | | 
I remain, Gentlemen, 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


D 
THOMAS LAW. 
Dec . 17 


No. 16, Wiymouth-ftreet. 
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